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CLUB NOTICES 


‘Bunyip State Park Campout 
_ 31 October — 4 November 


...Dick Southcombe 
Base: Gilwell Park Scout Camp. Launching Place Road, 
Gembrook. 2002 Melway 299 E1 
Easiest Route 150 km: Princes Highway to Parkenham, 
left into Pakenham Road, 600 m through Pakenham Upper 
take the right hand branch of Roundabout to Gembrook. 
Continue about 5 km on Launching Place Road to Gilwell 
Park Gate 4 on left. Messmate Annexe—Campout HQ—is 
on left of Cherry Drive about 120 m from Gate 4. 
Camp Sites will be allocated in an area between 
Messmate and the Toilet/Shower Block at Storm Hut. Two 
sites have power if needed (please advise). 
Messmate HQ has a large general purpose room, toilet, 
shower and an ante-room with microwave, refrigerator, 
toaster and jug. There are 2 double bunks in the anti-room 
and campers may sleep on the general purpose room floor 
(please advise). 
Program: Arrival Friday pm, meet after tea at HQ. OR 
arrive early Saturday am (please advise) 
Sat. 9.30 am: Depart HQ for eastern section of Park via 
Black Snake Creek Road—with stops at Dyers and Nash 
Creek—to an area where Gully Grevillea and Forest 
Boronia should be flowering. 12.30 pm Lunch with FoBSP 
at Forest/Tea Tree Roads corner. Explore Lawson Falls 
and other sites. Return via Labertouche and Tynong 

North. 

Sun. 8.30 am: Depart HQ for Mortimers then on to 
Buttongrass Track-Swamp Bush-pea and Southern Emu 
Wren—where FoBSP will lead a walk commencing 10.00 
am. After lunch at Camphora explore Diamond Creek and 
return via Four Brothers Rocks. 
4.00 pm: Meet Jim McNab at HQ for a talk etc. on local 
owls and possums. After tea Jim will lead a spot-light 
excursion. 
Mon. 9.00 am: Depart HQ for Lyrebird habitat, lunch 
probably at Shiprock Falls, returning via Kurth Kiln 
Historical Site. 
Tues: Pack and clean up ready to leave camp after stroll 
along Shepherd and Clark Creeks. 10.00 am Depart HQ 
for Chambers Flora & Flora Reserve via Mt Burnett and 
Matters Roads. After walks and 12.30 pm lunch—head for 
home via Pakenham or Beaconsfield or Emerald. 
MAPS: See me for Gilwell Park map before 24 October. 
Park maps available at HQ. 
BRING: Books, equipment, spotlight, torch, etc. and 
clothing for all seasons. 
Bunyip and Kirth Kiln Parks are well worth visiting. There 
is plenty of space at the Scout Camp and the facilities are 
ideal for our style of campout. 
| Cost—approximately $40.00 per person. Pay at camp but 
please contact me before 29 October if you will be there. 
Members of other clubs who have shown interest in this 
campout are also requested to contact me before 29th. 
Phone: 5243 3916 


Tonight’s meeting ... 
Dr Paul Sinclair will speak on ‘Healthy Rivers’. 


Next month... 
Ed McNabb will speak on ‘Nightlife in the Dandenongs 
and Otways’. 


Club Excursion 


Grasslands Field Trip 
Sunday, 19 October, 2003 


Leader: Mark Trengove 

With a bit more rain the grasslands should be looking 
good this year. We will visit the Bannockburn and 
Rokewood cemeteries as well as rail reserves at 
Bannockburn and Murgeboluc. All these sites are now 
managed for conservation and are showing some 
improvements. Rare plants, wildflowers (and 
management concerns) galore. 

8.45 am: Meet at Clairvaux, sign attendance book and 
arrange transport. 

9.00 am: Departure. 

Excursion will finish mid afternoon. 

Bring your lunch. See you there. 


Advance Notice! 


Mud Islands Trip 
Saturday, 6 March, 2004 


The regulars who attend the mid-week Bird Group 
outings have requested this trip which is open to 
everybody. 


The ‘Kyena’ has been booked—they will put us ashore 
and pick us up in a rubber dingy (no wading!), and the 
cost will be about $20.00 (depending on numbers—it 
could be less). 


Leader: Greame Tribe has kindly agreed to lead the trip, 
and to share his knowledge of the islands and the birds 
that use them. 


Bookings: Please book at the October/November 
meetings or at outings, 
OR phone Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182. 
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Picture on the front cover—Open Day at Seaview Park 
Saturday, 27 September 2003 
Photograph: Claire Greenwell 
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Club activities program 

' 2004/05 !! 

' Yes, we are about to draft our 

© next activities program! 2005 

‘’ sounds so far away we might all 
be on the moon! However, with 
the ‘Christmas break’, we need 
to contact potential speakers 
and leaders as far as possible 

' before December, fill in the gaps 
' and firm things up next February 
and March, call in special 

Y interest group programs, attend 
to proof reading and printing, 
ready to distribute the program 
next May! There is more to it 
than meets the eye! 

' The Program sub-committee is 
to meet very soon, and what we 
need from YOU — is 
SUGGESTIONS! Please! 
Possible speakers, topics, 
excursions/places of natural 
history interest. Please give us 
your suggestions TONIGHT, or 
email/phone John Bottomley 
(Program Coordinator) or me 
within the next day or so. We 
have some ‘carry, over’ 
suggestions from previous years 
but we NEED YOUR INPUT 
TOO! Send in your suggestions 
even if you think you are too late 
for this next program, it can 
always go on our back up list. 
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President’s Corner 
October 2003 


Geelong Botanic Gardens 
(GBG) 

As we all know, our Club is 
fostering links with the GBG and 
negotiations continue as to the 
next step — nothing concrete yet. 
However the President of the 
Friends of the GBG, Jayne 
Salmon, has asked if there 
might be some of us who would 
be willing to volunteer a half day 
once a month (especially 
weekends) to assist in their Tea 
House. They are desperately 
short of volunteers to cater for 
the increased number of visitors 
since the opening of the 21° 
Century Garden. The Tea 
House is a great source of 
revenue for the Friends group, 
which they in turn put back into 
projects at the Gardens — which 
in the long run is of interest and 
benefit to us all. 

If you can spare a little time 
please contact me, or Jayne 
Salmon directly. 


The ‘NO BREAK’ meeting trial 
We would like feedback on how 
you feel about the ‘no break’ 
situation. It is good, perhaps, to 
finish meetings early, especially 
in winter. There is one big 
negative | think, and that is the 
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...Diana Primrose 


lack of opportunity to meet the 
speaker, look at any publications 
or specimens they may have { 
brought with them, and offer 

them a supper drink if they have  / 
to drive some distance. We can’t 
expect all speakers to stay to 
the end of the meeting. Another 
negative is that there is less 
encouragement to make better 
use of the library. Apart from the 


fact that our attention span is 1) 
only forty minutes (if I remember  /\ 
lecture guidelines correctly!) A 


before we need a break! 


Short item of interest 

In spite of all the aforesaid we 
are introducing a short segment“. 
of interest from committee, or 
other member activities, after in 
our main speaker. Tonight John 
Bottomley is to tellus aboutthe , 
Moorabool River Catchment 
study. (Ideally this would follow 
a short break — if you get my 1 
drift!) 


Geelong Wetlands Steering A 
Committee 
John Bottomley has agreed to | 
be our Club representative on 

this Committee. Thankyou John. 


Workshops of interest... 
Department of Primary Industries 
Victorian Landcare Centre are 


Open Day/Wildflower Walk, Sunday 12 October, 12:30 to 5:00 pm 
Did you know that the Inverleigh Flora and Fauna Reserve is home to over 300 species 
of plants, including nearly 50 species of orchid? One threatened orchid, recently 
discovered in the Reserve, is only found in isolated, vulnerable pockets elsewhere. Our 
reserve is vital in protecting one of the most endangered ecosystems in Victoria. 


holding a series of Workshops. 

e 7.11.03 Koori Plants—Dr Beth 
Gott. 10.00 am to 1.30 pm. 
Victoria Landscape Centre. $45/ 
$30 conc. Includes excursion. 

e 16.11.03 Muddy Puddles to a 
Wildlife Wilderness. 10.00 am to 
1.00 pm Ballarat Hort. Centre, 
Gillies St. Ballarat. $35/$20 conc. 
Light refreshments & notes. 

e 3.12.03 Native grasses—Ballarat 
field naturalist Roger Thomas— 
4.30 pm to 7.30 pm, meet.at 
Grenville Hall. $35/$30 conc. 
Light refreshments and transport 
for excursion provided. 


This year, as a celebration of the Friends Groups efforts in protecting and enhancing the 
Reserve, we will be ‘showing off the Reserve at our Open Day. This is a chance to 
have a guided tour around some of the best wildflower sites in the Reserve, putting 
names to many of the plants in flower. 


To help you enjoy the visit, a Sausage Sizzle will be provided between 12:30 and 2:00 


pm, with Billy Tea and Damper throughout the afternoon. All are welcome. 


Common Road Entrance to Reserve. Meet near the noticeboard. Sausage Sizzle, 
Damper and Billy Tea. Guided walks departing from Old Tip Site.. 


For further information on the above activities or any other information, contact: 
Dianne Hughes (Secretary) 52815391 billndi2@bigpond.com 
Neil Anderton (President) 52815382 anderton@pipeline.com.au 


To register: ph. 03 5345 2200 


Out and About 
„Valda Dedman 


We went to Bali in July of this year. 


It was a good time to visit, not too 
hot, not too wet. 


And day-long, night-long, the cool 
and pleasant breeze 
Of the steady Trade Winds blowing. 


The island of Bali is small, only a 
fortieth the size of the state of 
Victoria. Roughly diamond shaped, 
its spine is a mountain range rising to 
a row of volcanoes, with Gunung 
(Mount) Batakau at its heart, then 
Gunung Batur with its spectacular 
caldera, and the sacred peak of 
Gunung Agung, 3142m high, 
dominating the east. 

Gunung Agung, thought to be extinct, 
last erupted in 1963, sending 
boulders and ash high in the sky, 
burying villages and killing more than 
2000 people. Gunung Batur’s outer 
caldera, about 14 km long, was 
formed about 1 million years ago 
when the top of the mountain was 
blown off by pressure from 
accumulated magma and the crater 
lake was formed. Its silhouette. was 
changed when it erupted in 1926. 
Still active today, smoke and steam | 
can often be seen rising from vents. . 


In November 1997, some 3000 minor 
tremors were recorded. Vegetation is 
slow to recolonise some areas, 

although the volcanic material carried 


as alluvium to the plains is the basis 


of the fertile rice paddy soils. 


Volcanic activity also means that 
many Bali beaches are grey or black, 
unless protected by reefs. As we 
walked along the shore north of 
Sanur we noticed a sudden and 
dramatic change from yellow to grey 
sand. Offshore reefs give protection 
and therefore ‘classic’ beaches occur 
in the southerly tourist strip, where, 
however, foreshore erosion has been 
severe because of inappropriate 
development and the construction of 
groynes. The coral of the Sanur reefs 
has also suffered. 


| was fascinated by the vegetation 
succession from Gunung Batur down 
to the north coast. Near the highest 
point on the road along the caldera 
rim there were pines, Pinus merkusi, 
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the native Sumatran pine that grows 
at altitudes of between 500 and 1500 
metres. 


We were soon back in forest with 
tree ferns and then there were 
casuarinas, the real surprise, but, as 
we discovered, quite a widespread 
tree in drier and montane forest that 
has been burned. Casuarina 
junghuhniana is a fire-climax plant, a 
pioneer species that will not 
regenerate under a closed canopy. 
We saw somewhat scruffy-looking 
trees along a ridge-top, with dryland 
crops below. Casuarinas also grow in 
west Bali and on the northern slopes 
of Gunung Agung. 


Below the mist that often lies on the 
mountain slopes, there were tropical 
fruits growing beside the road— 
lychees, bright red pineapples, snake 
fruit (salat) with brown reptilian skin, 
(it grows on a very prickly palm), 
huge jackfruit, protected by a woven 
bag—and beautiful evergreen clove 
trees coming into bud, reminders that 
Bali was one of the spice islands. 
Cloves are the undeveloped flower 
buds of Eugenia aromatica. 


Not far from the sea we saw teak 
trees growing, where the country 
looked parched and Themeda 

grasslands began. Teak Tectona 
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grandis grows where there are from 
4 to 7 dry months yearly, from sea 
level to 900 metres. A tall, large- 
leaved tree, it is naturally deciduous 
and has big panicles of whitish 
flowers which open shortly after 
sunrise, are pollinated about noon 
and last only one day. 

Little true tropical rainforest is left on 
Bali below 500 metres, except in the 
steep valleys of the rivers rushing 
southwards to the sea. There is a 
patch below the temple on Gunung 
Batukau, but the day we visited the 
rain came on suddenly, and we were 
not prepared for walking forest paths 
in the wet. We could have picked a 
banana leaf, as the locals did and 
use it as an umbrella, but we were 
already somewhat damp and cold! 


Bali lies at the very edge of the 
‘Wallace Line’, named after the 
nineteenth century naturalist, Alfred 
Russell Wallace, who visited Bali and 
Lombok in the mid-nineteenth - 
century and observed great 
differences between the flora and 
fauna on these two islands separated 
only by a deep strait. It is now 
acknowledged that the flora is more a 
gradual progression from Asian 
rainforest plants to eucalypts and 
acacias, which can withstand long 
dry periods. The fauna divergence is 
more apparent. To the west the 
animals and even many of the birds 
are predominantly Asian/American; 
to the east the Australasian species 
take over. 


Black monkeys, the long-tailed 
macaques, ran through the treetops 
outside our balcony at Ubud. They 
pulled down yellow flowers and ate 
them. Squirrels galloped across the 
grass at Sanur and, brushy tails held 
high, rapidly climbed the closest 
coconut palm. Until the 1930s Bali 
had wild tigers. 


The Bali Starling (or Myna) 
Leucopsar rothschildi is the island’s 
only endemic bird. It was discovered 
in 1911; by late 1991 there were only 
55 known in the wild and it is one of 
the world’s most threatened species. 
It is pure white but for black wing tips 
and tail tip and-has a long white crest 
and sky-blue skin around the eye. 
We were not lucky enough to see it. 
There is a wealth of other species— 
barbets and horbills, woodpeckers, 
bulbuls and flower-peckers, several 
spider-hunters with long curved bills, 
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many drongos and kingfishers. There 
are no honeyeaters but many 
different sunbirds. There is a smaller 
version of our Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoo, with the same floppy flight. 
We saw familiar Tree Sparrows, 
Spotted Turtle-doves and Peaceful 
Doves. The Long-tailed Shrike and 
the Yellow-vented Bulbul were new 
to us and common in the Sanur 
gardens. 


Since 1963 up to 6000 Cattle Egrets 
have come in to roost each night at 
Petulu and are regarded as a minor 
tourist attraction. 

(I thought of Balyang Sanctuary, 
where we take the Cattle Egrets 
roosting on the island almost for 
granted). We saw Caitle Egrets 
feeding in the rice paddies. There 
were no cattle with them, though. In 
Bali male cattle are used for 
ploughing and cows are kept for 
breeding, not for milk or meat 
production. Most of the time the cows 
and calves are kept tied up in little 
open-sided sheds. Bali cattle are 
caramel coloured with white legs, 
delicate animals that are descended 
from the original wild Banteng cattle 
Bos javanicus. 


Brown domestic ducks are moved 
around the rice fields to help keep 
down the insect population and eat 
snails. They are trained to follow a 
stick with a small flag on top. Snails, 
many of them introduced, can be a 
great problem to newly transplanted 
rice seedlings. We saw the giant 
African land snail Achatina fulica 
munching garden plants. The 
species was brought to Indonesia in 
1933. It has a black body and a 
brown and white shell which can 
grow to 10 cm in 6 months. It is 
edible and cultivated for export. It 
looked rather gross to me. Much 
more attractive was a yellow and 
brown snail on a mossy log. It had a 
pearl-grey body and yellow-tipped 
antennae. 


Bali has at least 20 species of 
terrestrial and freshwater molluscs, 
some of them endemic. 

The house geckos were cute and 
kept the insects away. A pair came 
out each evening from behind the 
paintings on the wall. They are locally 
known as cecak in imitation of their 
calls. They would talk to each other, 
tails raised and scuttle back into 
hiding if we ventured too close. We 


also saw an attractive skink on a fern. 


covered bank. It was a shiny 
bronzey-brown with a bright orange 
stripe along the side of its belly. 


Green Turtles used to lay their eggs 
on Bali's beaches, especially on 
‘Turtle Island’ off Denpasar. We saw 
a few sad specimens in an 
enclosure, on show for tourists. They 
were fed handfuls of sea grass for 
our benefit. We hadn't asked to see 
them and refused to buy articles 
made from turtle shell. It is forbidden 
to import them into Australia without 
a permit, anyway. Balinese artist 
Ngurah K.K., of Ubud, won a prize in 
1983 for a World Wildlife Fund logo 
for the protection of marine turtles. 


In 1998 the WWF helped to develop 
legislation prohibiting trade in all 
species of sea turtle and met with 
Balis Hindu community to discuss 
the use of turtle meat in traditional 
ceremonies. Now ducks are often 
substituted. Turtles have always 
been much prized for feasts and are 
a symbol of longevity. They have 
been known in Bali for thousands of 
years. At the Archaelogical Museum 
at Pejeng we saw turtle-shaped 
stone sarcophagi 2300 years old. 


It was at the museum that we saw 
the giant golden-kneed spider just 
above our heads on the door lintel. 
She was such a handsome lady, with 
long shiny black legs and a gold and 
black striped body, covered beneath 
with silver-grey hairs. There was no 
sign of her orb web, perhaps it had 
been inappropriately strung across 
the doorway and the guide had 
destroyed it. Perhaps she had just 
eaten her mate. She was Nephila 
maculata, a species that occurs also 
in tropical Australia. Her body can 
measure 45 mm; the male only 6 
mm. Her legs were double that 
length. She would have covered my 
whole hand. When the spider was 
pointed out, this tourist did not shriek; 
instead she whipped out her camera. 


Plant Group Report 
„Dick Southcombe 


Plants seen flowering at Grass Tree 
Park during early September were 
studied at our September workshop. 
They included: 

Chenopodiaceae 1 Rhagodia 


Dilleniaceae 1 Hibbertia 
Droseraceae 1 Drosera 
Epacridaceae 1 Epacris 

1 Leucopogon 
Fabaceae 1 Dillwynia 

1 Platylobium 
Lauraceae 1 Cassytha 
Mimosaceae 7 Acacia 

1 Paraserianthes 
Myrtaceae 2 Leptospermum 
Polygalaceae 1 Comesperma 
Proteaceae 1 Banksia 
Ranunculaceae 1 Clematis 
Restionaceae 1 Hypolaena 


Tremandraceae 1 Tetratheca 


Bring references, magnifiers, etc. to 
our October meeting for a session on 
plants observed in flower at the 
Brisbane Ranges Excursion. 


ka 


Short notes... 

e Cameron Hubbard (son of our Joe) 
has donated a beautiful book 
Photographic Field Guide to Birds of 
Australia by Jim Flegg. The 
committee has decided it should be 
a special fund raiser. See Ray 
Baverstock for your tickets. 

e Friends of Geelong Botanic Gardens 
are looking for volunteers to help in 
the Garden’s Tea Room. 

e Southern Grampians weekend of 
discovery 400,00 years in the 
making. 17 to 20 October tours & 
workshops in Hamilton—especially 
the Bird Watching and Wild Flower 
Tour cost $35/$30 concession. 
(October is Bush Month). Phone: 03 
5573 0480 (Jane Roads). 


ANN WA 2004 


(Australian Naturalists’ Network) 


Get Together 
e Pre-tour—22 to 25 September 
e Core program—25 September to 4 
October, with a rest day on 29 
September and the last day on 4 
October being an informal event. 
e Post tour—5 to 8 October 
For further details contact Dick 
Southcombe ph: 5243 3916 or 
Eddie & Joy Dell 08 9295 1215 
(E-mail: dellej{@westnet.com.au) 


This Month 
.. Joe Hubbard 


I must reiterate that events 
described took place in this month 
last year except for the tree dragon 
and a stroll in the park—both 2001. 


So please drive/walk defensively 
just in case conditions have 
changed. 


Life and death on the estuary 
Breamlea 

It was truly spring along the 
estuary. Looking across the dunes 
we could make out flowering 
Beard-heath draped with the 
green-grey seeding of Old Man’s 
Beard, and the shy yellow on 
green of Coastal Wattle backed by 
the white of Tea-tree. 


At ground level were the trailers, 
Karkalla and Rounded Noonflower 
(a deep cerise in places), the 
purple of the Coast Swainson-pea, 
Sea Rocket, a few bushes of a 
Dianella with flowers hiding among 
strappy leaves, and Southern Sea- 
heath, flowers white and 
sometimes pink. 


It was low tide and ideal conditions: 
_ for waders feeding on the exposed 
mud banks. 


Binoculars followed the shores of 
the estuary then stopped on 
something unexpected—‘big’ 
waders, almost as big as the 
Common Greenshanks found here 
but plumper looking. 


A closer look was desirable so a 
cautious approach was made 
trying to make good use of the 
sparse cover. 


From the distance | counted seven 
grey, plover-like birds, feeding on 
the flats. They soon decided | was 
up to no good and scuttled into the 
low ground cover on the bank. 
From there they observed me— 
only heads visible above the ' 
shrubbery. 


It was about here | noticed the 
Pied Oystercatcher floating in the 
shallows. Poor thing—when | 
recovered the limp body | saw its 
beak was fractured as if from a 
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collision—maybe with the 
powerlines over the estuary. 


There seemed to be more birds 
than usual, a couple of Whiskered 
Terns, Ibis, Grebes trailing Vs in 
the flat water, and Cormorants 
drying out on derelict posts. 


Near the beach, as expected, were 
the Red-capped Plovers mixing 
with Red-necked Stints. 


And those grey birds. Grey Plover. 


A child’s tale 

Newstead 

Joe, Val and young Callum saw 
the bird. Cameron came and saw 
the bird. The policeman’s wife saw 
the bird. She told the policeman 
and he saw the bird. A birder saw 
the crowd and he saw the bird. 
The policeman got the Animal 
Rescue lady and she saw the bird. 
And she took it away to the 
Healesville Sanctuary. 

The bird was a very immature 
Powerful Owl which we found on 
the ground about 30 metres away 
from the busy highway. 


Have lunch with the devil 
Piggoreet 

It had been a good trip up to the 
Devil’s Kitchen. We had travelled 
via the roadside grasslands near 
Rokewood, visited the cemetery, 
and found an extensive colony of 
Bird Orchids in the Enfield State 
Forest. 


Back to the Kitchen. This is an 
interesting area. As you approach 
you catch glimpses of a deep river 
valley and cliff faces. The Kitchen 
is a surprise. The narrow road 
climbs steeply up a short incline 
then drops down into the Kitchen 
area—a geological surprise! 


On my last visit many years ago, 
this area was open with a pleasant 
river running through. Now it’s 
overrun with exotics and the river 
hidden. (28-10-02) 


The cliffs exhibited interesting rock 
formations, overhangs, ledges, 
holes, and numerous ‘white- 
washed’ areas courtesy of roosting 
birds. | paid special attention to a 
large area of white and there on a 
ledge was a young raptor. 


October 2003 


| went off to get the camera and on 
returning found Val pointing to the 
top of the cliff where one of the 
adult birds was calling loudly. 


We stopped where we were and 
admired from a distance. It was 
then | decided the impenetrable 
scrub of weeds might be a good 
thing after all—allowing the cliff- 
using birds some privacy. 


Saint Richard and the Dragon 
Steiglitz 

We nearly stood on the Jacky 
Lizard (Tree Dragon) in the short 
grass. Diverted from our purpose 
of finding Duck Orchids we 
gathered around to admire the 
reptile cupped in the warm hands 
of Dick Southcombe. 


On a dark grey body it had a line of 
tiny dragon-like spines from head 
to tail. A line of white blotches ran 
along both sides. Its legs and toes 
carried untidy stripes of light’and 
dark grey. This cryptic colouration 
suited its life on the forest floor and 
over trees and rocks. 


Still not warmed up from the cold 
night, Jacky almost went underfoot 
before it was noticed. This was 
one time its camouflage could 
have been its undoing! 


A stroll in the park 

Brisbane Ranges National Park 
Bird calls greeted me as | 
completed the scramble down the 
steep track into the Gorge. 


Two male Rufous Whistlers, in 
song, confronted each other on a 
branch. When calling didn’t work 
one flew directly at the other 
(intruder?) raising a flurry of fine 
grey feathers. Then both flew off. 


| enjoyed the Buttercups growing 
along the creek, the Velvet Daisy- 
bush growing on the cliff-face, and 
a take-home mind picture of fully- 
coloured male Fairy-wren sitting 
among an umbrel of reddish-brown 
flowering spikes of a Sedge. 


Lunch at Stony Creek brought the 
usual Crimson Rosellas and Brown 
Treecreepers (had seen White- 
throated earlier), White-naped 
Honeyeaters collecting spider 
webs for their nests, the calls of 
Oriole and Sacred Kingfisher, and 
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later the flash of bright colour as a 
Kingfisher emerged from its Yellow 
Gum bole-hole. 


Picture this! 

Fyansford 

A male Darter freshly emergent, on 
a fallen tree; White-browed 
Scrubwrens feeding on the Azolla 
lawn; a Great Egret frozen in 
concentration; streamside; a Reed- 
Warbler in a tug of war with a 
Water-ribbon until it concedes 
some strands for the nest in the 
reeds. 


Going dotty with sun orchids 
Point Addis 

We knew it had to be an ideal day 
for the opening of sun orchids. As 
we climbed we found one in bud, 
then more in open areas. Many 
were unfolding flowers to the sun— 
small, blue, with dots of darker 
blue. 


Hidden under the trees we found a 
small orchid, a Caladenia, 
greenish-brown with a suggestion 
of red. 


It had to be a blue day. The most 
common flowers were Bluebells, 
probably Annual, in numbers 
enough to make a display in spite 
of having such tiny pale blue 
inflorescences. 


Not all blue! Clambering over 
some shrubs was a large, shiny 
black cockroach—quite impressive 
we thought ‘What sort?’ No idea. 
There are over 400 described 
species in Australia—so where do 
you start? 


Spiders, Tigers, and something 
olfactory 

Sawpit Gully Road, Brisbane 
Ranges National Park 

We didn’t have far to walk back 
before we found them. There 
among the Austral Grasstrees, set 
on a carpet of yellow Matted Bush- 
pea were many Spider Orchids, a 
few good specimens of Tiger 
Orchids, and something for the 
nose, Chocolate Lilies. 


We were not the only ones to 
appreciate this lovely spot. Grey 
Shrike-thrushes had hidden their 
bowl-shaped nest in the crown of a 
Grasstree—two eggs. 


To get you going... 

There’s so much to do this month 
that it will leave your legs wobbly 
and your head in a spin. But what 
a way to go! 

Devils Kitchen: Piggoreet 
VICROADS 76 C5. Make this a 
day trip with stops near Rokewood 
to admire the grassland flowers. 
Find more at its cemetery. Visit 
Enfield State Park on the way. 
Brisbane Ranges National Park: 
Off Anakie—Ballan Road, enter 
Park via Switch Road. Travel 
slowly to pick up Nelsons Track on 
the right. Follow to meet Gorge 
Track, turn left to Stony Creek 
Picnic Area. Return via Switch 
Road. To avoid this steep uphill 
walk use two cars. Allow 1/2 day. 
Nelson’s Track is downhill and 
steep in places. 

Point Addis: Near here take the 
Koori Cultural Walk which takes 
you uphill through small lronbarks, 
past a small landslip, ending ata 
lookout with a wonderful view. 
Sawpit Gully Road: To Steiglitz, 
right into DeMotts Road, left into 
Butchers Road, left into Sawpit 
Gully Road. Left turn back to 
Steiglitz. There are different ways 
to go about this excursion! 


Don't get lost! Have fun! 
Cheers! 


@ 


Leader: Melissa from LRES 


This old growth Box woodland is home to about 100 species of birds. Melissa 
will guide us through some of the 160 hectares which make up the Sanctuary. 


There is a cost of $8.40 


Meet: 8.30 am at the Corio Village Carpark (south-west corner). For those 
who find this address a bit cryptic, it’s the area adjacent to the corner of 
Gellibrand Street and Goulburn Avenue. 

OR 9.00 am at the Sanctuary in Little River-Ripley Road (about 6 km from 


the Beelong-Bacchus Marsh Road). 


Next Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Thursday, October 16 , 2003 
Little River Earth Sanctuary 


We will also have the opportunity to have a brief look at the heritage-listed ‘Mount 
Rothwell house which is being restored. 


Finish: about 12.30 pm, but suggest that you bring lunch and enjoy the vista 
from the ‘Mount Rothwell’ veranda while you eat. 


Enquiries: Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182 


VENCA MC? 


community 
...Geoff Jones 


The VENCA (Victorian Field 
Naturalists Clubs Association) 
have recently created an on-line 
community using MC”. MC?is a 
program funded by the State 
Government and conducted by the 
State Library. 


Membership to the on-line 
community is available to all 
members of VFNCA including 
GFNC members. Membership 
includes access to the notice 
board, mailing list and file area. 


Items discussed and 'tabled' 
include club information, 
government documents and 
review, conservation concerns, 
excursion and campout details, 
Australian Naturalist Network 
information and much more. 


To find out more or to join, simply 
point your Internet browser at 
<http://www.mc2.vicnet.net.au>. 
You will need to join MC? first. 
Once an MC? member, you may 
then join the VFNCA community. 


If you have any queries, please 
contact Geoff Jones or Dick 
Southcombe (see back cover for 
details). 
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Excursion to the 


Brisbane Ranges 
21 September, 2003 


... John Bottomley 


Twenty people, including guests, 
collected on a warm and sunny, if 
somewhat windy, morning at the 
Steiglitz courthouse. 

We proceeded southwards by way 
of the old alignment Stawell Street. 
This runs parallel to Sutherland 
Creek which has a certain amount 
of water flowing for the first time in 
many months. Stawell Creek ends 
at a cleared area which houses 
two huge trees; one a Monterey 
Pine Pinus radiata, the other a Box 
with wonderful swirling bark. At the 
Southern end of the clearing we 
crossed Sutherland Creek and 
joined Deadman’s Track. 


This track initially proceeds 
through open re-growth dry 
sclerophyll woodland before re- 
crossing Sutherland Creek and 
leading to the mouth of a rocky 
gorge eroded over the years by 
Sutherland Creek. Streams such 
as Sutherland Creek became 
rejuvenated when the earth 
movements that created the 
Rowsley Fault, now expressed as 
the scarp face of the Brisbane 
Ranges, resulted in a height 
difference between what are now 
the Ranges and the lowlands 
surrounding Port Phillip Bay. 
Streams flowing towards the Bay 
cut downwards creating the well 
known gorges of the Brisbane 
Ranges, Anakie Gorge, Little River 
Gorge, as well as less well known 
features such as the gorge of 
Sutherland Creek. 


The track winds its way over and 
around the boulders and outcrops 
of the gorge before leading over a 
shoulder to yet another crossing of 
the creek. From this point the track 
runs up the valley of a tributary 
stream of Sutherland Creek to 
eventually lead to the Anakie— 
Meredith Road a couple of ` 
kilometres west of Steiglitz. From 
the last creek crossing the track 
passes through re-growth 
woodland. 


Bird life was not a great deal in 
evidence although we got good 
views of Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoos Cacatua galerita, and 
Crimson Rosellas Platycercus 
elegans. Also present were a 
number of honeyeaters including 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
Lichenostomus chrysops, and 
Willie Wagtails, Rhipidura 
leucophrys. Invertebrates were not 
much in evidence although we did 
see the webs of Tent Spiders of 
the family Linyphiidae in crevices 
in the cliff face in the gorge section 
of Sutherland Creek. 


Those interested in plants saw a 
significant number in flower. In 
general, we saw only a scattered 
number of specimens of these. 
There was, however a profusion of 
Blue Caladenia Caladenia 
caerulea var. caerulea, and 
Leopard Orchid Diuris pardina, in 
one area. A list of plants in flower 
follows. 


The weather held out throughout 
the excursion and allowed the 
group to enjoy their picnic lunches 
back at the Courthouse. 


Plants observed flowering: 
(Courtesy of Diana Primrose) 


Yellow Star 

Hypoxis vaginata var. brevistigmata, 
Early Nancy 

Wurmbea dioica ssp. dioica, 
Blue Caladenia 

Caladenia caerulea var. caerulea, 
Leopard Orchid 

Diuris pardina, 
Nodding Greenhood 

Pterostylis nutans, 


have a role to play in their protection. 


Use Reef Watch Monitoring kits and join in a survey of the reef systems 
around Queenscliff and Barwon Heads. (optional) 
Where: Marine Discovery Centre, Weroona Parade, Queenscliff 


When: October 25 and 26, 2003 


Cost: $20 (to cover cost of materials and light refreshments) 
Registered Reef Watchers may apply—places are limited. 
Please RSVP Wendy Roberts by Friday 16th October. 


Email: info@reefwatchvic.asn.au telephone: 03 8341 7446 


Marine Naturalist Workshop 
October 25 &26 


Marine Discovery Centre, Queenscliff 
Reef Watch Victoria invites you to j join us ina VEAD of Marine Discovery. 
Improve your knowledge and skill in identifying the myriad of unique marine 
creatures that inhabit our seas. Key Speakers will include Marine Scientists, 
Dr Mark Norman, Dr Greg Jenkins, Dr Greg Parry and Dr Robin Wilson. 
Hear about the issues affecting our precious marine habitats and how you can 


Dwarf Greenhood 
Pterostylis nana, 
Wax-lip Orchis 
Glossodia major, 
Water Ribbons 
Triglochin procerum, 
Daisy 
Brachyscome sp., 
Billy-button 
Craspedia sp. (possibly variabilis), 
Yam Daisy 
Microseris $p., 
Saloop 
Einadia hastata, 
Guinea-flower 
Hibbertia sp., 
Tall Sundew 
Drosera peltata ssp. Auriculata, 
Climbing Sundew 
Drosera macrantha, 
Beard heath 
Leucopogon sp., 
Bushy Parrot-pea 
Dillwynia ramoisissima, 
Common Flat-pea 
Platylobium obtusangulum, 
Purple Coral-pea 
Hardenbergia violacea, 
Bent Goodenia 
Goodenia geniculata, 
Drooping Mistletoe 
Amyema pendula ssp. pendula, 
Rusty Pomaderris 
Pomaderris ferruginea, 
Dusty Miller 
Spyridium parvifolium, 
Heath Pink-bells 
Tetratheca bauerifolia, 
Common Rice-flower 
Pimelea humulis, 
Austral Bear’s-ears 
Cymbonotus preissianus. 


Bp 
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Mammal Trapping 
. [revor Pescot 


Peter's Hill 
GPS 38°23.94S, 143°59.95E NRE 
Permit No. 10002127 


Peter's Hill is the highest point on the 
road from Bambra to Airey's Inlet. It 
is marked by a fire-spotting tower. 
The trapping site was south-east of 
the Bambra—Airey's Inlet Road- 
Boonah Road extension junction, in 
the most northerly point of the 
Painkalac Creek catchment. 
Average rainfall approx. 1000 mm. 
The habitat is damp sclerophyll 
forest with Southern Blue Gum, and 
some other eucalypts, forming a 
closed canopy. There is an open 
mid-storey with shrubs including 
Austral Mulberry. The lower storey 
close to the road is mainly Forest 
Wire-grass and bracken, but this 
changes on the slope downhill from 
the road to Rough Treefern, Mother 
Shield-fern and other ferns and 
mosses as the ground becomes 
increasingly wet. 

There is extensive leaf-litter and 
many fallen logs. 

Weather: cold, mostly fine, some 
showers, calm, full moon. 


Dates: 13-16 August 2003 

30 Elliott traps on 3 nights, (i.e. 90 
trap-nights). 

1—10 off Boonah Road 

11-20 off Bambra—Airey's Inlet Road 
21-30 off Bambra—Airey's Inlet Road 
Bait: peanut butter, honey and 
oatmeal. 


Results: 
14.8.03 1 Bush Rat Rattus fuscipes 
15.8.03 2 Bush Rats R. fuscipes 
2 Dusky Antechinus 
Antechinus swainsonii, 
1 male, 1 female. 
16.8.03 3 Bush. Rats R. fuscipes 
1 Dusky Antechinus A. 
swainsonii, male. 
3 Agile Antechinus 
A. agilis, 2 male, 1 female. 


Total: 12 animals, 
13.3% catch rate. 
Other mammals recorded: 
e Black Wallaby: 1 road killed near 
Boonah Road. 
e Eastern Grey Kangaroo: at least 10 
on farmland. 


Note: 

One male Agile Antechinus was in 
poor condition, however the Dusky 
Antechinus males were strong and 
robust. Both species have a male 
die-off after mating in winter, and the 
physical condition of the Agile 
compared with the Dusky suggests 
the latter may breed slightly later in 
the year. 

Dusky Antechinus male: head-body 
125 mm, tail 95 mm. 


Bird list: very few birds were 
recorded in the trapping area, and 
only 12 species were listed. 
Wedge-tailed Eagle, Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoo, Australian King Parrot, 
Brown Thornbill, Striated Thornbill, 
Crescent Honeyeater, Laughing 
Kookaburra, Grey Shrike-thrush, 
White-throated Treecreeper, Pied 
Currawong, Superb Fairy-wren, 
Raven sp. 


Upcoming Mammal 
Trapping: 


The remnant coastal Moonah 
woodland between Torquay and 
Point Impossible has the potential for 
some small mammals. It is good for 
birds and plants too. So let's sample 
it... 


Wednesday 8 October 4.00 pm meet 
Whites Beach car park (drive along 
The Esplanade towards Point 
impossible, past the developing golf 
resort). 

Thursday 9 October 8.00 am. Same 
place, check traps. 

Thursday 9 October 4.00 pm (repeat 
above) 

Friday 10 October 8.00 am and 4.00 


pm. 
Saturday 11 October 8.00 am collect 
traps. 


For more details phone Trevor on 
5243 4368 


E-mail: pescott@pipeline.com.au 


Atlas. There are now about 550 
entries logged. A lot of repetition of 
course, but that's O.K. Some species 
are under-represented. 


<p 


Lyrebirds & more 
... Valerie Lloyd-Jones 


The blackened forests on both sides 
of the road, from Mt Beauty to Falls 
Creek, testify to the intensity of the 
recent fires. The majority of the 
trees below 630 metres elevation 
have sprouted lots of epicormic 
growth, but above that line the 
regrowth declines rapidly until at 
1220 metres the burnt trunks show 
no sign of life six months after the 
fires. The tree ferns from their black 
trunks have had almost 100% 
recovery and are bravely sending 
out lots of beautiful green fronds 
from their tips. The Bogong High 
Plains look deceiving with their 
mantle of snow, but on our first 
cross-country ski trip in late July, the 
uncovered black tips of the heaths 
and Alpine Oxylobium were visible, 
and as we skied over them our skis 
were covered in black ash. 


On the 2nd/3rd August last, the 
snow fall had been as low as 600 
metres so the upper forests were 
deep in snow. On one day we made 
a cross-country journey through the 
forest from Howman’s Gap heading 
for Mt Mackay. The lyrebirds were 
very active. The birds had been 
forced down to a lower level by the 
heavy snowfall and were using their 
large claws to find invertebrates 
under the soil where the snow could 
not hold, mainly on the banks of the 
roads. 


We were lucky to count twenty-eight 
lyrebirds on these days and in the 
forest we heard their resounding 
calls. We saw no displays or 
dancing on mounds, but | felt like 
dancing knowing they had survived 
the devastating bush fires of 
January/February 2003 in the alpine 
forests of Victoria. 


p> 


FOR SALE! 


HP LaserJet 5L Printer 
With installation disc and 
instructions, also spare toner 


cartridge. 


(Purchased by the Club in 1996) 
Best offer made to Treasurer! 
Contact Editor for inspection. 
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‘Freshwater Turtles’ 
An illustrated talk given at the 
General Meeting 2 September, 2003 
by lan Smales 


Saw-shelled Snapping Turtle 
surfacing to breath at Lake Eacham, 
Atherton Tablelands 
5 Aug 2003 (Roy Whiteside) 


The speaker is a senior zoologist 
with Biosis Research P/L 


Synopsis 

This talk dealt with the origin, 
classification, conservation issues 
and the occurrence of turtles and 
tortoises throughout the world. The 
main emphasis was a description 
of the characteristics and habits of 
the freshwater species of Australia 
including the three Victorian 
species. 


Origins 

Turtles are one of the most ancient 
groups of vertebrates existing 
today. Ancestral turtles with 
essentially the same body 
structure as we know today have 
existed for about 350 million years. 
Turtles pre-date most of the 
dinosaurs and most of today’s 
reptiles, with perhaps, the 
exception of the Tuatara lizard of 
NZ. 


Distinction between tortoises 
and turtles 

When Europeans arrived in 
Australia they were familiar with 
the Greek tortoise from the 
Mediterranean and North Africa 
and as a pet in Britain. So when 
animals were encountered in the 
Australian environment (other than 
the marine turtles) they were, 
referred to as tortoises. To be 
technically correct tortoises are 
terrestrial animals and in more 
recent years authorities have 
tended to use the general term of 


...Roy Whiteside 


turtle. In Australia we have tended 
to call the animals that live in the 
freshwater environments, 
tortoises and in 1967 John Goode 
published the first book on these 
animals from Australia, entitled 
The freshwater tortoises of 
Australia and New Guinea. A more 
recent book by Cogger entitled 
Reptiles and Amphibians of 
Australia refers to the animals as 
turtles. About 3 years ago John 
Cann published his work on 
Australian Freshwater Turtles. It is 
a masterful work and he has 
mastered the art of photographing 
turtles under water. 


Characteristics 

The majority of turtles the world 
can retract their head straight back 
under the carapace (upper shell). 
In some of these animals the 
plastron (lower shell) is hinged so 
that it can fold up and a predator 
cannot get into the shell at all. This 
contrasts with most of the 
Australian freshwater species 
which are a very special group with 
necks that swing around to the 
side and they are therefore called 
side-neck turtles (Pleurodiras). 
This group also exists in South 
America with a few species in 
Africa and Madagascar. 

Terrestrial tortoises which are club 
footed with a high domed carapace 
and are largely herbivorous. Giant 
tortoises inhabit two groups of 
islands in the world, namely the 
Galapagos and Algebras. These 
tortoises are closely related and 
can live to well over 100 years. It 
seems that turtles on islands are 
either extremely large or very 
small. This is probably a product of 
prey availability. 


Slides of turtles and tortoises: 
Green Turtle, Chelonia mydas 
observed near the Barrier Reef 
Red-footed Tortoise from South 
America 

Mexican Box Turtle is essentially 
aquatic whereas most other box 
turtles are terrestrial. 
Indo-Chinese Box Turtle from 
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Vietnam is very beautifully 
patterned. 

The majority of turtles and 
tortoises, throughout the world, are 
part of the major group of turtles 
which retract their head and neck 
directly into the shell. They are 
known as Cryptodira. 


There are very serious 
conservation issues for Asiatic 
turtles. Most are listed as 
threatened or endangered. A 
recent international action plan for 
the conservation of turtles and 
freshwater turtles was released 
with its major focus on Asia. The 
massive decline of turtles and 
tortoises throughout Asia is very 
largely due to the Chinese market 
whereby huge numbers of turtles 
and tortoises from the wild are 
eaten. Because of the increased 
trade between China and its 
neighbours many of these turtles 
are expected to go extinct in the 
next 3 to 4 years. 


Victorian Species: 
The three species are not 
exclusive to this state. 


Broad-shelled River Turtle, 
Chelodina expansa inhabits the 
Murray-Darling system and the 
rivers of northern Victoria. This is 
the largest freshwater and side- 
necked turtle in Australia other 
than the Fly River Turtle and it 
grows to nearly half a metre. It 
feeds almost exclusively on live 
prey consisting of small fish and 
freshwater crustaceans. The long 
neck allows it to ambush and grab 
its prey at lightning speed. Bones 
in the lower jaw allow this jaw to 
open up like a pouch. This turtle 
frequently lies in wait in the 
sediment of lagoons and rivers. 
Like most turtles it comes to the 
surface to breathe with nostrils 
being at the tip of their nose. In 
shallow water the long neck allows 
this turtle to sit on the bottom and 
extend its neck to breathe at the 
surface. 


Common Long-necked Turtle or 
Snake-necked Turtle, Chelodina 
longicollis is the most common 
species in Victoria. There are 
scutes on the shell and as these 
animals grow these scutes are 
replaced by new ones. They are 
mostly aquatic, except for females 
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that emerge from the water to lay 
eggs, or when moving from one 
water body to another. This 
species is distributed throughout 
most of the rivers in Victoria and 
the Murray-Darling basin and the 
coastal streams of southern 
Queensland through to NSW. 
There appear to be two morphs of 
this animal. The animals of the 
coastal streams and Gippsland are 
longer and narrower than those in 
the Murray—Darling basin, which 
tend to be broader and flatter. An 
example was given of an animal 
from the Hopkins River near 
Warrnambool. As hatchlings they 
are quite often bright orange or red 
but this colour changes to yellow or 
cream, as they become adults. 
They have the ability to right 
themselves on land if they are 
turned on their back by using their 
long neck and head. 


Macquarie (or Murray) Short- 
necked Turtle, Emydura 
macquarii is distributed north of 
the Great Dividing Range. It is in 
the Murray-Darling system and 
exists naturally as far south as Yea 
in Victoria. However, one of the 
complications with the distribution 
of this animal and also the 
Common Long-neck, is that for 
many years these species were 
available in the pet trade. It is 
therefore possible to find 
populations of these animals in the 
Melbourne area as a result of pet 
animals escaping or being 
dumped. It can grow up to 30 cm in 
length. 

Both the Macquarie Short-necks 
and the Common Long-necks are 
observed to bask in the sun, e.g. 
on the Goulburn River near 
- Seymour. The basking helps them 
to maintain body temperature and 
probably helps in the control of 
parasites. 


Reproduction ; 
Copulation generally occurs with 
the male on top of the female and 
most males have a longer tail than 
females. All turtles lay eggs and 
the freshwater species of Australia 
lay their eggs on land in a nest dug 
in the soil. A plug of grass etc. is 
tamped over the eggs. Little turtles 
develop inside the egg and the 
incubation time can vary quite 
considerably. For example, the 


Broad-shelled River Turtle lays 
eggs in Sept/Oct but the young 
turtles can take up to 18 months to 
hatch in Victoria, but only 6 months 
in the northern parts of their range. 
It appears that this species is 
essentially of tropical origin and in 
the southern regions the embryos 
go into a state of suspended 
animation during cooler months. 


Other Australian freshwater 
turtles: 


Oblong Long-necked turtle, 
Chelodina oblonga from the 
southwest of WA has a very small 
shell in proportion to the size of its 
head and neck. It is unable to get 
the head and neck completely 
under the protection of the shell. 
They are very suited to attaching a 
radio transmitter with an antenna 
glued around the carapace. 


Fly River Turtle or Pig-nose 
Turtle Carettochelys insculpta is 
the one species of freshwater turtle 
in Australia, which is a Cryptodira. 
It was known for a long time from 
southern New Guinea. In 1969 it 
was first discovered by Europeans 
near Darwin in the Daly River. 
Rock art depictions of this species 
indicate that this species was well 
known in the past by aborigines. 

It is a soft-shelled turtle with a 
leathery shell with spectacular 
flippers, each with two small claws 
attached. It is not closely related to 
any other soft-shelled turtles in the 
world. This animal can grow to a 
shell length of about 50 cm and 
has been used for food by 
indigenous people in northern 
Australia and New Guinea. 


Side-necked turtles (Pleurodira) 
are also found in South America 
(e.g. Plate-shelled Turtle) and are 
linked to the Australian species 
through Gondwanaland. They have 
been isolated for a long time. The 
Australian animals have quite 
distinct characteristics from their S. 
American counterparts. 


Short-necked turtles (Emyduras) 
are represented by a range of 
species and there is a lot to be 
learnt about their social 
organisation. When John Goode 
published his book in 1967 he 


recognised 3 species of Emydura 
in Australia but today about a 
dozen species are recognised. The 
distribution of these animals is now 
much wider than previously 
thought. Almost every major 
coastal river in NSW has a species 
of its own. One of the features of 
the genus Emydura is that the 
various populations have different 
eye colours. In the Hunter River 
near Newcastle there is a sub- 
species of E. macquarii. 


Brisbane Short-necked Turtle 
Emydura signata is a distinct 
species. It was first described in 
the 1930s in a German journal by a 
museum curator, but Australians 
seemed to be unaware of it until 
about 15 years ago. It still exists in 
the Brisbane area and is 
considerably smaller than E. 
macquarii. 


Fraser Island turtle 

This undescribed turtle from the 
perch dune lakes of Fraser Island 
is a bizarre animal with a pointed 
nose and long thin shell and only 
grows to about 15 cm. It has 
almost nothing to eat but lives in 
quite high densities. They seem to 
have a very low metabolic rate. 


E. tanneri is another species 
which lives in a relatively difficult 
environment. It is a recently 
described species specific only to 
Coopers Creek and the Thomson 
River. These rivers eventually 
drain into Lake Eyre through W. 
Queensland. It is a very pale 
creamy species and grows to quite 
a large size and has a stripe 
behind the eye. This species has 
been found in a dam in the 
northern Flinders Ranges (people 
may have released it there). 


Krefts Short-necked Turtle 
Emydura krefftii is found in the 
coastal drainage basins inland 
from Princess Charlotte Bay, 
Queensland. It has quite a deep 
shell compared with most of the 
other Emydura species. 


E. kressti. Females grow very 
large heads. Some of the northern 
Australian species grow quite 
massive heads which they cannot 
retract under their shell. They 
crush and eat mussels, probably in 
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order to obtain calcium for egg 
production. 


Northern Red-faced Turtle E. 
victoriae is a species from Victoria 
River, NT. It has a pink eye stripe 
and the under-shell can be flushed 
with pink as well. 


E. subglobosa is a species found 
at the tip of Cape York in the 
Jardine river. It also lives in 
Southern New Guinea. It has a 
bright yellow stripe from its nose to 
its eye throughout its life. It has a 
red colour on the underside of the 
carapace and legs. 


Saw-shelled Snapping Turtle 
Elseya latisternum inhabits the 
coastal streams of northern NSW 
up to Cape York and is also found 
in Arnhemland. On the top of its 
neck there are distinct soft spiny 

. structures. It has a hard shield on 
the top and sides of its head. It has 
hard saw-like serrations on its 
carapace. Relatively recently three 
different species of this turtle have 
been recognised in the rivers of 
northern NSW. 


Northern Snapping Turtle, 
Elseya dentata is recognised by 
its dark brown or black eye colour.” 
All the other turtles in this genus 
have irises with a colour gold or 
white or yellow. 


Short-necked Turtle 

An adult female from the Johnson 
River on the Atherton Tablelands 
has a pale colour on its head 
which changes to white at an older 
age. These animals have no teeth 
but their jaws work together in a 
pincer movement to slice leaves 
from plants. They eat fruit e.g. figs 
that fall into those northern rivers. 


Mary River Turtle, Efusor 
macurus is the largest Australian 
short-necked turtle with a very long 
and thick tail. Its carapace is dark 
and the plastron is light. It has very 
long fleshy projections called 
barbels under the chin. During the 
1970s the aquarium trade in 
Melbourne had many of these 
animals for sale. The origin and 
classification of these turtles was 
not known at that time. Wildlife 
regulations came into Victoria in 
the late 1970s but it was not until 
the early 1990s that it was 


revealed that these animals had 
been collected as hatchlings from 
nests on a sandbank of the Mary 
River in Queensland. It is not 
known whether this has had an 
impact on the population, but 
these turtles would not have 
survived in the southern parts of 
the country. 


Note: The selling of turtles in 
Victoria is now restricted to only 
two species; Common Long- 
necked and Macquarie Short- 
necked turtles. Only two 
specimens of each species can be 
kept and they must be purchased 
from licensed dealers. 


Fitzroy River Turtle, Rheodytes 
leukops is also a relatively new 
genus which was discovered a 
little before the Mary River Turtle. 
A hatchling has a little white egg 
tooth on the tip of its nose. This 
tooth enables the embryo to split 
open the leathery eggshell. This 
animal has a unique pattern on the 
scutes of its shell. Unlike most 
other turtles, this species seems to 
prefer fast running and shallow 
rapids. It is considered vulnerable 
because of the way in which rivers 
are managed and its very limited 
range. 


Western Swamp Turtle 
Pseudemydura umbrina is a 
side-neck turtle which lives in two 
ephemeral swamps near 
Bullsbrook north of Perth. It was 
first described in 1914 in Germany, 
but the location of its origin was 
not specified. It was discovered at 
a pet show in Perth in 1954 and it 
is now known to live at Bullsbrook. 
It is critically endangered with only 
about 50 animals left. They are 
prone to predation by foxes 
because these swamps dry out in 
the summer. These animals can 
be protected by fox proof fencing 
around their habitats. The 
structure of its skull is completely 
different from the other turtles in 
Australia. A conservation program 
in conjunction with the Perth Zoo 
has been mounted. Radio tracking 
has been used to monitor the 
movements of these animals and 
ultrasound techniques are used to 
check for eggs in adult females. 
After eggs have been laid, 
incubation techniques are used to 
hatch and care for the young 


turtles. The females are then 
returned to the wild and the 
hatchlings are released into more 
secure environments. 


Conservation Issues for 
Australian freshwater turtles. 


1. Foxes and dingoes 

Nesting female turtles, their eggs 
and juveniles are prone to 
predation by these animals. 
Studies have shown that 
populations of younger turtles are 
declining more rapidly where foxes 
populations are the greatest. 

2. Illegal fish trapping where 
incorrectly set drum nets can 
cause turtles to drown. 

3. Running over by vehicles 
when turtles cross roads in order 
to nest. 

4. Habitat loss 


A vote of thanks was given by 
Gordon McCarthy 


& 


From the 
(Recent) Past 


. Fleather Cameron 


Bird List for Brisbane Ranges 
Excursion 16 May 1993, by Craig 
Morley 


A total of thirty species was 
recorded on a day of delightful 
sunny and fine autumn weather. 
The morning was spent on a walk 
from the Bert Boardman 
Recreation Area to Sutherland 
Creek through Messmate 
Eucalyptus obliqua woodland. In 
the afternoon our activities were 
centred in a Manna Gum £. 
viminalis and Swamp Gum E. 
ovata woodland off Swamp Track. 
We spent lunch at the Recreation 
Area. 


Among the birds seen were Brown 
Thornbill, Buff-rumped Thornbill, 
Crimson Rosella, Eastern Rosella, 
Fairy Wren, Fan-tailed Cuckoo, 
Galah, Golden Whistler, Grey 
Fantail, Grey Strike-thrush, 
Kookaburra, Marsh Harrier, 
Restless Flycatcher, Scarlet 
Robin, Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, 


<= 
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Snipe at Jerringot 
An illustrated talk given at Member’s Night 
General Meeting, 5 August, 2003 
by Geoff Jones 


(The following is an edited version of 
Geoffs study—without the 
fascinating and detailed charts.) 


The aim of this study [was] to 
investigate the effects of weather 
and environmental conditions, 
human activity and interspecies 
interaction on the habitat usage of 
Latham’s Snipe (Gallinago 
hardwickii) at Jerringot Nature 
Reserve. It gives taxonomic and 
descriptive information of G. 
hardwickii and historic and 
background details of the study area, 
Jerringot Nature Reserve. 


This report was requested by Geoff 
Sadler as an assessment task for 
the Ecological Techniques module of 
the Diploma of Natural Resource 
Management. 


The information contained in this 
report was obtained from books 
sourced from the Gordon Institute of 
TAFE Library, The City of Greater 
Geelong Public Library, The 
Geelong Field Naturalists’ Club Inc. 
(GFNC) Library and from the 
personal collection of Geoff Jones. 
Scientific reports were also sourced 
from the Internet. 


INTRODUCTION 
Latham’s Snipe 
Scientific name: 

Gallinago hardwickii 
Family: Scolopacidae 
Order: Charadriiformes 
Class: Aves 


Features 

Height: 23 — 30 cm (females larger 
than males) 

Colouring: head and back — mottled 
black and brown with cream stripes, 
underparts — cream with mottled 
black markings 

Call: ‘khrek’ 

Breeding: usually in May in 
Hokkaido, Japan; 4 eggs per pair; 
nests usually in grass, bushes, or 
bamboo leaves; eggs are brooded 
for 22 days 

Flight: erratic zig-zagging swift 
movement 


Habitat: swamps, marshes, 
wetlands, flood areas, wet grassland 
Location: migratory between 
northern Japan and eastern 
Australia; frequents Australia 
between August and April nests in 
northern Japan at heights above 
1250m 

Other: well-camouflaged and 
secretive; long, straight bill; often 
hide during the day and feed at 
nightfall; protected under Japan- 
Australia Migratory Birds Agreement 
(JAMBA); protected under China- 
Australia Migratory Birds Agreement 
(CAMBA) 

Status: ‘species of special concern’ 
in Australia; rare but secure in Japan 


Jerringot Reserve at Belmont 
Common, Geelong, contains 
‘typical’ snipe feeding and 
roosting habitat, and the species 
has been recorded on the 
Common since the mid-1980s. 
The Reserve is a site of State- 
significance for species. 


Jerringot Nature Reserve 
Location 

The study area, Jerringot Nature 
Reserve, is a wetland with fluctuating 
water levels. It consists of open 
water, swamps and low woodland 
areas and constitutes a section of 
Belmont Common. It is bordered by 
Barwon Valley Golf Club to the east, 
City of Greater Geelong depot to the 
south and Barwon Heads Road and 
the Princes Highway to the west and 
north-west. 


History 

Geologically, Geelong is located 
within an early Cretaceous 
sedimentary basin (105 million years 
old) and Belmont Common lies upon 
sedimentary rock of non-marine 
sandstones and mudstones. The 
underlying soils around the Barwon 
River in south-eastern Geelong are 
alluvial floodplain soils, with a silt, 
sand, clay and gravel base. 
Landscaping and development on 
Belmont Common has covered most 
of these parent soils with loamy, 
friable soils. Soils in the Bellarine 


Plain sub-region range from acid 
sandy loams to black self-mulching 
clays. 


The Peninsula has a mild, maritime 
climate, with the ocean reducing 
temperature extremes and exerting a 
moderating effect on the local 
climate. The climate is relatively dry 
for coastal Victoria, due to the rain- 
shadow effect of the Otway Ranges 
located 40—120 km south-west of 
Geelong. Geelong experiences 
warm, dry summers and cool, wet 
winters. Mean maximum and 
minimum temperatures in summer 
and winter are 22/14°C and 14/7°C 
respectively, from December—March, 
at Point Lonsdale (south of 
Geelong). Geelong’s mean annual 
rainfall over 12 years (1986—1997) 
was 674 mm. The original vegetation 
of the Bellarine Peninsula included 
eucalypt woodland and areas of 
tussock grassland. The landscape 
has been much altered and it is 
estimated that less than 5% of the 
Peninsula is vegetated with 
indigenous plant communities. 


The Belmont Common has been 
extensively modified and there are 
almost no areas of original habitat 
remaining, except at Jerringot Nature 
Reserve. Swamps probably covered 
most of the Common once, but with 
historic clearance for agriculture then 
gradual urbanisation and 
industrialisation (including 
development of the public golf 
course and the existing road 
infrastructure) this habitat is now 
highly restricted. 


Current Use 

Jerringot Nature Reserve is publicly 
accessible. Along part of the eastern 
edge runs a path, used by 
pedestrians and cyclists. The 
Reserve is utilised by the Geelong 
Field Naturalists Club (GFNC) and 
other members of the public for 
walking, nature studies and 
education. A ‘SnipeFest’, hosted by 
the GFNC, is held annually. This is a 
Latham’s Snipe education and 
activities day for primary school 
students and coincides with the 
return of the Snipe in September. 


Ownership 

Belmont Common is owned by the 
City of Greater Geelong. Jerringot 
Nature Reserve is leased and 
managed by GFNC. The land is 
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available for public access with no 
permission required. 


Conservation Status 

Jerringot Nature Reserve is listed 
under the Catchment and Land 
Protection Act 1996. It is protected 
under the Japan-Australia Migratory 
Birds Agreement (JAMBA) and 
China-Australia Migratory Birds 
Agreement (CAMBA) 


METHOD 

The study comprised fifteen site 
visits, distributed over five days. 
Three visits per study day, one half 
an hour before sunrise, one at 
midday and one half an hour before 
sunset. The visits took approximately 
three-quarters of an hour to collect 
the data. Each study day was ona 
Friday, two weeks apart (16/08/02 
(trial), 23/08/02, 06/09/02, 20/09/02, 
04/10/02, 18/10/02). On each site 
visit, the following data was 
collecting using the specified 
method. 


Abiotic 

Temperature 

Measurement at the site was taken 
at the beginning and end of each 
visit using a standard mercury 
thermometer. Temperature 


measurement was taken at the bird > 


hide. 

Sound level 

Measurement at the site was taken 
at the beginning and end of each 
visit using a Radio Shack sound 
level meter. Due to the constant 
fluctuation in sound level, the 
average of four measurements, 
taken every 20 seconds, was used. 
Light level 

Measurement at the site was taken 
at the beginning and end of each 
visit using a DSE (Dick Smith 
Electronics) Lux Meter. 


Biotic 

Vegetation 

This data was only obtained once 
during the whole study period. A 
basic vegetation map was sourced 
from a previous study. Details were 
confirmed visually during the initial 
site visit. 

Snipe count 

Snipe were counted by visual 
observation, mostly with the naked 
eye, but sometimes with the aid of 
binoculars. Sometimes Snipe were 
recognised by sound (call) first, but 
were always confirmed by sight. Due 
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to the elusive nature of Snipe, they 
were flushed (for counting) by 
walking and clapping through the 
study area. The study area was 
divided into twelve quadrats, all 
traversed for flush counting. 

Snipe activity 

Snipe activity was observed by sight 
(sometimes aided by binoculars). 
Due to the elusive nature of Snipe, 
they were not sighted during normal 
activity. The only activity observed 
was that of evasion flying due to the 
flush count. 

Other bird species 

Other bird species were observed 
usually with the aid of binoculars. 
Identification was aided by the use of 
books about Australian birds. 

Other bird species effect 
Observed by sight (sometimes aided 
by binoculars). 

Human activity 

Human activity in and around the 
study area was observed with the 
naked eye or binoculars. 

Human effect 

As per Other bird species effect. 
Data was also sourced externally. 
The following data was collected 
thus: 

Weekly rainfall 

Obtained from Geelong Weather 
Services Internet site. www.users. 
pipeline.com.au/gws (recent 
weather section). 

An average of daily rainfall was 
calculated for the week leading up to 
each study day. 

Weekly temperature averages 
Obtained from Geelong Weather 
Services Internet site. (see above). 
An average of each minimum and 
maximum temperatures was 
calculated for the week leading up to 
each study day. 

Sunrise and sunset times 
Obtained from Weather 
Underground Internet site www. 
wunderground.com (Geelong 
section). 


DISCUSSION 

Snipe count 

The overall trend in G. hardwickii 
numbers over the study period was 
an increase over time. The data 
shows peak Snipe occupation on 
04/10/2002. The flush count results 
during sunrise (am) and sunset (pm) 
indicated that Snipe may not utilise 
Jerringot Nature Reserve for 
overnight roosting. Higher noon 
numbers imply normal daytime 
Snipe activity, such as feeding. 


October 2003 


The percentage of Snipe counted 
per quadrat was relative to suitable 
habitat. Quadrat C constituted the 
most suitable, followed closely by 
quadrat D. Quadrats E, |, J and K all 
have similar vegetation (habitat). It is 
noted that no Snipe were recorded in 
quadrat A. 


Weather and environmental 
conditions 

Results show a trend increase in 
weekly temperature and rainfall 
averages during the study period. 
There is also a general increase in 
temperature during consecutive 
study days. Although fluctuating, the 
sound (noise) level remained 
consistent throughout the study 
period. Fluctuations in sound level 
results may have been due to the 
vocalising of birds in close proximity 
to the equipment during 
measurement. Passing vehicular 
traffic also raised the ambient sound 
level. An increase in the westerly 
direction sound level results during 
‘peak hour’ show this affect. 
Although wind speed and direction 
measurements were not recorded, 
wind noise may have also affected 
the sound level results. 

There appears to be a direct 
correlation between the number of 
Snipe present in the study area and 
average temperature and rainfall 
(this corresponds to seasonal 
change). There is also a correlation 
between sound and light levels and 
the abundance of Snipe. This is 
evidenced by lower Snipe numbers 
during the sunrise and sunset count, 
when the sound and light levels are 
lower than at noon. 

Snipe numbers were highest during 
the noon count when temperature, 
sound and light levels were at the 
highest (as recorded during the 
study). 


Human activity 

Apart from vehicular traffic, there 
was very little human activity 
recorded during the study period. 
Vehicular traffic was always 
observed on the Barwon Heads 
Road. The cyclist (23/08/2002) and 
pedestrians (23/08/2002 and 
06/09/2002) were all observed 
traversing the path on the eastern 
edge of the study area. As noted, 
vehicles and pedestrian traffic was 
observed on the Golf Course 
driveway only during the final study 
day (18/10/2002). 
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The results indicate that Jerringot 
Nature Reserve is not regularly 
utilised by members of the public. 
With the exception of flushing 
(during the study), human activity 
does not appear to have any effect 
on Snipe activity. Due to the 
secretive nature of G. hardwickii, the 
only activity observed was that of 
flying (to or from the study area). 


Interspecies interaction 

There were 24 bird species other 
than G. hardwickii observed in 
during the study period. Again, the 
only observed Snipe activity was 
that of flying. The other bird species 
were more easily ‘flushed’ than G. 
hardwickii. There was no observed 
interspecies interaction between G. 
hardwickii and other species. This 
implies that each different species 
occupies a different habitat niche 
and did not interact with G. 
hardwickii. 


CONCLUSION 

The number of G. hardwickii present 
at Jerringot Nature Reserve 
increased during the course of the 
study period (23/08/2002 — 
18/10/2002). This corresponds 
directly with an increase of 
temperature and rainfall during this 
period. On a daily level, Snipe 
numbers were higher at noon than 
early in the morning or late in the 


evening. Again, this corresponds 
directly with the highest temperature 
recordings per study day. It also 
corresponds to the highest sound 
and light levels. 

G. hardwickii have a secretive and 
elusive nature and are difficult to 


observe in their preferred vegetation. 


During this study, Snipe were only 
observed when in flight. This was 
usually initiated by disturbing or 
‘flushing’ during the study period. 
Based on this response, there was 
no effect (disturbance) of G. 
hardwickii from human activity or 
interspecies interactivity. 

The findings of this study were 
limited due to the time restraints 
allowed for completion. The results 
may be different if the study is 
performed over a longer time period 
(e.g. one year or more). The minimal 
on-site recording and measurement 
time also has a bearing on the 
accuracy of the results. Again, the 
results may be improved with 
additional and or more detailed 
measurements and observations. 
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Red-tailed Black- 


Cockatoos 
... Joe Hubbard 


l just wanted to get a photo of the 
Red-tailed Black-Cockatoos. Well 
just seeing some would be 
something! 


When we arrived at Bucasia, just 
north of Mackay, someone told Val 
that there had been ‘hundreds’ 
here yesterday. None today! 


It took a couple of days to find 
some—a family group of three 
feeding in a small tree. Of course, 
once | produced the camera they 
flew up into the tallest tree around. 
| clicked a couple of times on 
perched black birds—pretty 
uninteresting. 


| put the camera down so | could 
have a good look through 
binoculars at these lovely birds. 


Immediately the male reacted, 
spreading wings and tail, exposing 
its brilliant red tail feathers. 


‘This is good!’ | thought grabbing 
the camera. No action at all. 


Feeling a bit cheated | decided on 
one last look through the 
binoculars. 

To my surprise there was another 
display from the male. 


Dropped binoculars, grabbed 
camera. No reaction! Justa 
perched black cockatoo. 


‘Right!’ | said. | propped up the 


binoculars on the ground and while 
the cockatoo demonstrated against 


the ‘threat’ | took several photos. 
Then ran out of film. 


Probably serves me right for 
annoying the bird. 


<p 
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Bird Group Report 


16 September, 2003 
.. John Bottomley 


Lorraine Phelan was our speaker 
on the topic ‘Buller, Baillon and 
Bourke—a ‘Who’s Who’ of bird 
names’. Lorraine began her talk by 
reminding us that for centuries only 
local bird names were used. Their 
use inevitably caused confusion 
and ambiguity as different birds 
were called the same thing and the 
same bird different things in 
different locations. This disorder 
was put to an end through the 
adoption by the scientific 
community of the Linnaean system 
of nomenclature in the late 
eighteenth century. Developed by 
the Swedish botanist Linnaeus, 
Carl Linne (1707—1778), his 
binomial system was adopted for 
botanical nomenclature in 1753 
and five years later, in 1758, for 
zoological nomenclature. 


His system, still in use today, is in 
essence very simple. Every 
species is given a unique scientific 
name structured as follows: 


Genus—Specific name—Name of 


~ 


describer of species—Date 
described. — 

A set of rules specifying rules of 
priority, how to indicate changes in 
taxonomic status made over time 
and so on complete the system. 


Genus and specific names typically 
describe distinguishing features, 
size, behaviour or preferred habitat 
but also, the topic of the talk, the 
names of people. An example of a 
well known local species named 
because of its characteristics is the 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater. Its full 
name is as below. 
Genus: 
Acanthagenys from the 
Greek words for spine or 
thorn and cheek. 
Specific name: 


rufogularis from the Latin for 


rufous and throat. 

Name of describer of species: 
Gould, who first described 
the species. 

Date described: 

1838, the date the 
description was first 
published. 


The survival of eponyms as 
common, genus or species names 
is in many ways a matter of 
chance. King Canute for example 
is remembered in Calidris canutus, 
Linnaeus, 1758, because Linnaeus 
believed King Canute regarded the 
Red Knot as a delicacy! Likewise 
the survival of someone’s name in 
the Common names of birds such 
as Baillon’s Crake is also a matter 
of chance. The common name of 
this bird refers to Louis Baillon who 
collected the type specimen but 
who is no longer referenced in the 
scientific name which has changed 
since the bird was first described 
by Louis Viellot in 1819. The 
Linnaean system is simple only in 
principle! 


Several categories of individuals 
have significantly contributed their 
names to Australian bird species. 
Among these are individuals 
associated with the early English 
and French exploration of 
Australia. Members of Cook’s 
expeditions are prominently 
featured. Cooks Petrel, 
Pterodroma cookii, a species found 
throughout much of the Pacific 
Ocean and off the East Coast of 
New South Wales, was named in 
1843 by G.R.Gray in honour of 
Captain James Cook. This was of 
course long after the last of Cook’s 
three voyages. Sir Joseph Banks 
(1744 — 1820), a scientist on 
Cook’s 1768 — 71 expedition, is 
remembered in the Red-tailed 
Black Cockatoo, Calyptorhynchus 
banksii, described and named by 
Latham in 1790. The Providence 
Petrel, Pterodroma solandri, 
Gould, 1844, is named after 
another scientist on the same 
expedition, Daniel Solander 
(1733 — 1782). The common 
name, Providence, refers to the 
use of these birds as food by the 
penal colonists of Norfolk Island 
who in 1790 faced famine because 
of the failed arrival of supply 
vessels. 


Members of Nicholas Baudin’s 
(1754 — 1803) French expedition of 
1802 whose names are attached to 
Australian birds include Baudin 
himself, the extinct Kangaroo 
Island Emu, Dromaius 
baudinianus, Leschenault de la 
Tour, the Greater Sand Plover, 
Charadrius leschenaultii, Charles 


Suer, the White-winged Triller, 
Lalage suerii and Jean Quoy, the 
Black Butcherbird, Cracticus quoyi. 


A third group of individuals whose 
names are prominent in Australian 
bird names are ornithologists, bird 
and egg collectors and specimen 
traders who became involved with 
Australian birds at an early date. 
Many of these never visited 
Australia. Prominent among these 
is Dr John Latham (1740 — 1837) 
whose name is in the scientific 
names of the Australian Brush 
Turkey, Alectura lathami, the 
Glossy Black-Cockatoo, 
Calyptorhynchus lathami and the 
Swift Parrot, Lathamus discolor. 
Latham’s Snipe remembers him in 
its common name. The Orange- 
footed Scrubfowl, Megapodius 
reinwardt, is named after Georg 
Reinwardt (1773—1854) who was 
involved in natural history in both 
Amsterdam and Java where he 
established the Bogor Botanic 
Gardens and who was an 
extensive collector in Wallacea. 
Lorraine mentioned many 
individuals who fall into this 
category, the best known of whom 
is probably John Gould (1804— 
1881). He was enormously 
influential in the development of 
Australian ornithology through the 
publication of his Birds of Australia 
(1840—48) illustrated largely by is 
wife. He is remembered in the 
common names of Gould’s Petrel, 
Pterodroma leucoptera and 
Gould’s Bronze-Cuckoo, 
Chrysococcyx russatus. 


Some species are named after 
individuals who have had nothing 
to do with birds at all. Among these 
are the royal trilogy of Albert’s 
Lyrebird, Menura alberti, named 
after Prince Albert, Victoria’s 
Riflebird, Ptilorus victoriae, named 
after the Queen herself and the 
Princess Parrot, formerly known as 
the Alexandrine Parrot, Polytelis 
alexandrae, named after Princess 
Alexandra. Prominent Australian's 
remembered include Alexander 
Macleay, the Colonial Secretary for 
New South Wales from 1825 — 
1836, in the Forest Kingfisher, 
Todiramphus macleayii and 
Macleay’s Honeyeater, Xanthotis 
macleayana, James Bicheno, an 
early Colonial Secretary for Van 
Dieman’s Land in the Double- 
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barred Finch, Taeniopygia 
bichenovii, and George Goyder, 
Surveyor General for South 
Australia and generator of the 
famous Goyder Line delimiting the 
Northern limit of settlement in 
South Australia, in the Eyrean 
Grasswren, Amytornis goyderi. 


Prominent Geelong naturalists who 
have been remembered in bird 
names are C.F. Belcher in the 
Slender-billed Prion, Pachyptila 
belcheri and H.A. Purnell in the 
Dusky Grasswren, Amytornis 
purnelli. 


The latest Australian to have his 
name attached to a bird is Keith 
Hindwood (1904 —1971). A 
prominent businessman and keen 
ornithologist who served as 
president of the RAOU from 

1944 — 46 his name was given to 
the Eungella Honeyeater, 
Lichenostomus hindwoodi when 
this species was given species 
status separate from the Bridled 
Honeyeater, Lichenostomus 
frenatus by Longmore and Boles in 
1983. There’s hope for us all yet! 


At least one species is named after 


Anthus novaeseelandiae, is named 
after the collector, a Mr Richards, 
but no-one seems to know who he 
was or what he did! 


Margaret Cameron made a short 
speech of thanks in which she 
outlined her knowledge of the 
‘discovery’ of the Eungella 
Honeyeater. The talk was received 
with interest from those in 
attendance who showed their 
appreciation with a generous round 
of applause. 


@ 


a mystery person. Richard’s Pipit, 


Bird Observations for September 2003 
...Compiled by John Bottomley 


An interesting collection of records this month with a number of records for our less frequently reported raptors. 
Among these were Black Kites and Black Falcon seen at Serendip, several reports of Collared Sparrowhawks, 
including one in an area of Eastern Park where they have bred for the past two years, and of a sitting Peregrine 
Falcon at Point Addis. Spring is definitely in the air as far as our raptors are concerned. Ray Baverstock reported a 
Banded Lapwing flying over Highton one evening. These are very rarely reported from within the urban area. Craig 
Morley reports both Long-billed and Little Corellas using hollows in the same tree near Batesford. These are 
presumed to be breeding or preparing to breed. We will keep you informed of progress. Our cuckoos are well and truly 
back with us as those most vocal of our spring and summer residents the Olive-backed Orioles. Another sign of spring 
is the arrival of Clamorous Reed-Warblers reported from three locations. Flame Robins were still in our area in late 
August but presumably will have gone by next month. The coloured Rose Robin reported from Eastern Park last 
month was still in the Park in mid-September. Good luck with your birding over the next month and keep an eye open 
for spring and summer arrivals. 


Observers were: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DK, Dave King; GMc, Gordon 
McCarthy; JN, John Newman; MAC, Margaret Cameron; MAT, Mary-Anne Thorpe; PS, Penny Smith; RBa, Ray 
Baverstock; RMc, Rob Mackenzie; RT, Rachel Turner. 


reat Crested Grebe 4 15/08/03 Reedy Lake. Very wary. RMc 


ommon Diving Petrel 1 25/08/03 Point Lonsdale Lighthouse. Mo 
reat Egret 1 11/09/03 |Grovedale at Aberdale Vilage. On the roof of a unit. DK 
3 c 


Black Kite 13/09/03 Serendip. M 


Swamp Harrier 2 20/08/03 [You Yangs, Barros Dam. Male was displaying. 2 
Brown Goshawk 2 20/08/03 [You Yangs, lower Cressy Gully. IRMc 
RT 


ollared Sparrowhawk 1 mid-August. Geelong, Eastern Park. Flew into pine trees near 


imeburners Point. 


28/08/03 [Ballyang Sanctuary. Mo, MAC 


1 07/09/03 Zillah Crawcour Park. Mo 
1 11/09/03 Brisbane Ranges, Steiglitz Courthouse. 


1 13/09/03 Swan Bay Road at the Bellarine Highway. 
Black Falcon 1 13/09/03 Serendip. 

27/08/03 Moolap. 

28/08/03 Anglesea Heath. 

4/09/03 [Point Addis. Sitting at usual nest site. 


Peregrine Falcon 1 


Mo; MAC 
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Species (cont.) | Number | Date omments Observer | 
Brolga 29/08/03 Anglesea, Bald Hills. Flying high to the southwest. 
1 BAt 


Buff-banded Rail erringot at Golf Club. BAU ates 
Ruddy Turton | 1 | 1009/03 Swan Bay nontofety-duvenlepumage, iL 

Red-necked Stint 58 29/08/03 Lake Modewarre. One inbreeding plumage. = sR Mc 
harp-tailed Sandpiper 50+ 14/09/03 Swan Bay north of jetty. Boldly marked birds. BL 
| 1 | 14/09/03 Swan Bay north of jetty. BL 
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29/08/03 Highton. Two on 1/09/03, 6 on 5/09/03 and 2 on 8/09/03 
2/09/03 [Buckley Falls. BAt 


Batesford, Moorabool River. Entering a hollow a River Red 


Long-billed Corella ` 
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IBatesford, Moorabool River. Entering a hollow a River Red 


a oa 
Swift Parrot fener 4/09/03. Nou Yangs. Feeding in Sugar Gums in west plantation. RMc 


Pallid Cuckoo 4/09/03 Mt.Duneed, Stewart Reserve. IBAt 


Little Corella 12/09/03 


| 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo = | 1 | 20/08/03 | t.Duneed, Stewarts Road. BAt 
Anglesea near old Gun Club. BAt 
E E, a aE 25/09/030N illah Crawcour Park. BAt 
|5 | 10/09/03 [Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, Banksia Track. BAt 
1 | 12/09/03 B arwon River. RT 
ostes Bronze Cuckoo | 2 | 800s Reedy Lake, on Nolap Ston Roads roth otafe, Ba 
[Ter 
Shing Bronz-Cuskoo [1 | /0808 Highton Stepeng Cente, SSS 
2 ~ ou Yangs. Calling in the western plantation. IRMc 
Barn Owl 1 31/08/03 hitington. Road kill. IBAt 
acred Kingfisher 1 14/08/03 Geelong West. MATa 
2 


22/08/03 Mt.Duneed, Stewarts Road. A red-spot bird. 


4/09/03 ou Yangs. Two birds had red wing-spots. One had a clear IRMc 
ellow spot. 
20/08/03 You Yangs, Big Rock. Feeding with Buff-rumped Thornbills. RMc | 


22/08/03 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. A male bird. IRMc 


20/08/03 You Yangs. R 


21/08/03 narwarre. 3 red birds. 8 and 5, 2 red, on 24/08/03 and 5, 1 red, | 
on 26/08/03. 
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rescent Honeyeater 
Red-capped Robin 
Flame Robin 
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35 .| 22/08/03 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 9 males and 26 brown birds . 
1 13/09/03 eelong, Conference Centre, Eastern’Park. A coloured bird. 
1 22/08/03 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. A brown bird on Scaevola Track. 


1 1/09/03. ‘Anglesea near old Gun Club. A brown bird. BAt 
1 10/09/03 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. A brown bird. BAt 


10 20/08/03 You Yangs. Groups of 5, 3 and 2 | 
T0 


R ose Robin 


BAt 
Pink Robin RMc 


rested Shrike-tit 


14/09/03 Lorne State Park, Hammond Road. Silent in the undergrowth 


0808 Vou Yangs. Nears vaterole one Great Gl ute, BA 
[Anema ou Yanes- Ore over Stockyards Rabe ard we a Barros Dan ie 
| 10/09/03 B arwon River. RT 


11/09/03 Queens Park. BAt 
13/09/03 Waurn Ponds Creek. PS 
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ree Martin 
Fairy Martin 
lamorous Reed-Warbler 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2003—2004 


President Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Vice-President John Bottomley 5284 1554 johnbo@swift.net.au 
Secretary Alison Watson 5266 1087 aandpwatson@iprimus.com.au 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 
Minute Secretary Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

3 i Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 i 

* x Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

k k Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 

< Ki Geoff Jones 5248 2896 piobaire24@pacific.net.au 

5 Y Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 

g 5 Position vacant ; 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Biodiversity Group Geoff Jones 5248 2896 
Bird Group John Bottomley 5284 1554 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Heather Cameron 5229 3552 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Jan Venters 5222 2830 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Seaview Park Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Geoff Jones 5248 2896 


Coming Events 


OCTOBER 2003 
7 General Meeting: Dr Paul Sinclair ‘Healthy Rivers’ NOVEMBER 2003 
10-12 VFNCA Campout: Portland . 4 General Meeting: Ed McNabb — ‘Nightlife in the 
14 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting Dandenongs (and Otways)’ i 
16 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion — Little River Earth 8-9 
Sanctuary 11 Plant Group: Workshop 
19 Excursion: Local Grasslands 16 Excursion: Mooraboo! River/Dolly’s Creek 
Leaders: Mark Trengove & Andrew Hill Leaders: Barry Lingham and Lindsay Nelson 
21 Bird Group: Michael Weston — ‘Hooded Plovers’. 18 Bird Group: Grainne Maguire — ‘Emu-wrens’ 
28 Biodiversity Group: Workshop Meeting 20 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion — Hovell’s Creek, 


31-4 November Western You Yangs 

Campout: Bunyip State Park 25 Biodiversity Group: Workshop Meeting 
Leaders: D. Southcombe & Friends of Bunyip State 

Park 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 27 October, 2003. 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) to 
4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 —OR—email: cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
For further details phone Claire Greenwell: 5243 7047 (or mobile 0408 108 992) 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its 
Territories, Royal Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, 
MUP, Melbourne. : 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, 
South Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. (ed.) (1996) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of Victoria, 
Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatwood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The Meeting Rooms at Clairvaux Catholic 
School, Reynolds Road, Belmont. 

Use the driveway between the big hall and 
the playing field. 
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